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on the Bank of England as the private banks had been. The
Bank maintained its exclusive privileges within sixty-five miles
of the metropolis; and this was the inherent vice of the English
system of joint stock banking. Instead of being independent
banks, strong in their own resources, and able of their own
strength to withstand a shock, they were carried on upon the
most dangerous principle of rediscounting the bills they bought,
as indeed they could not help doing; thus their very existence
depended "upon the Bank of England and the London bill brokers

20. To suppose that this in any way resembled the Scotch
system would be a gross fallacy; the English banks were for-
bidden to have establishments in the metropolis, which, of all
others, is the best feature of the Scotch system. We have already
pointed out that capital has a tendency to accumulate in certain
districts of the country, where there is not sufficient demand for
it, and in others there is a greater demand for it than the district
supplies. Now, in the English system, the bankers in the former
part of the country remit money to London to be held in deposit
for them, and in the latter the bankers remit their bills to be
rediscounted, and have the money remitted. Now, this legitimate
operation, which is all done by one establishment in Scotland,
requires three distinct and independent establishments to do it
in England, and has given rise to that system of rediscounting
which is so perilous and so objectionable. But it is the natural
result of the monopoly of the Sank. Because, if it had not been
for that, these three establishments would all have been under one
control and management; under the present system they are three
different and frequently conflicting interests

And this great violation of natural justice manifested its evil
consequences in many other striking ways. No man of common
sense now disputes the great principles laid down by the Irish
Committee of 1804, the Bullion Report of 1810, and the authors
of the Act of 1819, that the Paper Currency must be governed
by the Exchanges. But long after the directors of the Bank of
England had learnt this principle, and professed to govern her
issues by the exchanges, they complained loudly and justly that
their efforts to contract their own issues in an adverse exchange
were counteracted by the issues of the country banks, and that aa